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PROTECT OUR 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Florida law prohibits the release of any non-native wildlife (Florida Statutes 
372.265) because these exotics may be harmful to humans, become serious 
agricultural pests or compete with our native wildlife species for food and habitat. 


DON’T RELEASE 


EXOTICS 


Before releasing any animals, contact your Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 
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66 ake up Kenny!” 
Dad said as his big, 
strong hand reached 


down in my bed and gently shook 
me. 

I pretended I was startled from a 
deep sleep early that 1948 Saturday 
morning in De Land, Florida, but 
really, | had been awake for the 
better part of an hour, anxiously 
waiting for Dad to get me up. 

*‘We’re gonna meet Ed Fiske and 
Tom Ford at Crow’s Bluff Bridge at 
daybreak, so get your stuff together 
son. And, try not to wake up the 
neighbors.” 

Daybreak was a ‘‘definite”’ time of 
day to us long before the 
development of computerized wrist 
watches. In De Land, it was so well 
understood that there was no doubt 
everyone would arrive exactly on 
time, ready to fish. 

Saturday mornings in those early 
years of my life were made very 
special because Dad seldom missed a 
chance to take me fishing on the St. 
Johns River. Of course, my brother 
and sisters were also welcome to go, 
but routinely didn’t for a variety of 
reasons. 

There was no boat ramp on the 
river at Crow’s Bluff in those 
years—at least not the kind 
commonly found in Florida today. 
Instead, there was a home-made 
crane attached to a strong, stately 
palm tree that sat close to the water. 
With it, we could winch our small 
boats up, swing them out over the 
river and slowly lower them down 
to the water. 

After we launched Dad’s boat, 
which he had built from plans in a 
Popular Mechanics magazine, we 
helped launch Uncle Ed and Uncle 
Tom’s boat. They weren’t really my 
uncles, you see, but we Stivers kids 
called them ‘‘Uncle”’ anyway. 

Soon, our 10-horsepower 
Mercury “kicker” was screaming 
downriver, pushing the plywood 
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he Cycle 


By Ken Stivers 


boat right along. Uncle Ed and 
Uncle Tom were just behind us. 
About 15 minutes later, we arrived 
at one of Dad’s favorite fishing 
spots, a place called St. Francis. We 
cut the noisy engines and quietly 
positioned both boats toward open 
water. 

Uncle Ed, one of the calmest, 
“coolest’’ people I’ve ever known, 
broke the silence with a mighty 
cough while Uncle Tom nervously 
fidgeted with his feet. 1 had often 
seen him do that just prior to 
pitching a winning horseshoe. 

Dad looked down the scenic river 
as Uncle Ed looked upstream. Uncle 
Tom, never forgetting I was a child, 
but always making me feel 
comfortable around adults, looked 
at me and made an ugly face. Being 
only eight years old, I loved it. 

Just as the sun was rising at the 
old St. Johns and peeping between 
the shoreline trees through the 
clouds of steam formed above the 
water, Dad spotted a gentle ripple 
moving toward us on the surface 
nearby. It was caused by a big 
school of menhaden, small bait fish 
which migrate from the Atlantic 
Ocean up the St. Johns every spring. 

The plentiful black bass found 
around St. Francis loved menhaden 
“better than gumdrops,”’ and when 
the word spread that the bass were 
“schooling on the striking grounds,” 
Dad knew it was The Time to go 
fishing. 

Dad announced quietly, ‘Here 
comes a nice school of bait now. 
Get ready Kenny!’’ 

All at once, a sleepy quiet river 
scene exploded and my staring 
dreamy trance was broken. Literally 
hundreds of menhaden were being 
knocked into the air. Swooshes, pops, 
whops and whirls were in the water 
everywhere. From bank to bank, as 
far as I could see, the river was being 
churned into a froth by hundreds of 
hungry, feeding bass. 


My fishing rig that day was a 
three-foot-long child’s steel rod and 
a Pfleuger Supreme reel filled with 
black, braided nylon line. On a good 
day, I could powercast a large, 
treble-hooked Dalton Special 
perhaps eight yards with it—if the 
wind was in my favor! 

As I readied my rig, Dad yelled, 
“Throw it son! They can’t hit a bait 
in the boat.” I was moving slowly 
that morning. 

The fishing was intense. Only 
Uncle Ed seemed to be calm about 
it, even though he soon had a 
backlash. Uncle Tom kept on 
shuffling his feet as he tossed a lure 
at every swirl he could reach. His 
body was tense, waiting to brace 
himself for the strike he knew could 
come any moment. 

I was next to backlash—on my 
first mighty cast. I forgot to lift my 
thumb from the line and the big old 
Dalton Special plug hit the water so 
hard—tright beside the boat—that 
some of its little silver-colored 
sparkles popped off and peppered 
the river. 

I quickly reset the line and cast 
again, doing much better that time. 
Dad glanced over at me and made 
my day when he said, ‘‘Good throw 
son. That oughta get one.’’ He sort 
of muttered the words, through 
pouched lips, as he strained to land 
his second big bass. 

In spite of Dad’s encouragement, I 
didn’t succeed. Somehow, I 
managed to drag that old plug 
through a sea of hundreds of 
frenzied, frantically-feeding, scaly 
chow hounds without a single living 
organism showing interest in my 
bait. 

As suddenly as it began, the 
action ended. No menhaden, no 
swirls. Only bubbles remained to 
quietly float along with the peaceful 
flow of the river. All was soon quiet 
again. 

Up the river a short ways from - 
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us, I finally noticed a slight man, 
silently sitting in his boat, holding 
onto the limb of a cypress tree. Dad 
spoke out over the water to him. 
““Come on over Maxey. It’s over for 
a minute. You won’t bother 
anything.” 

He was Maxey Thompson, our 
local game warden. I remember him 
well. As he quietly paddled over, 
Dad explained that Maxey always 
was considerate enough to approach 
you without disturbing your fishing. 

Although Maxey “looked 
normal,” being a law enforcement 
officer, he cast a strange power over 
us—particularly the younger mortals 
around De Land. 

‘Want to see my license again?” 
Dad asked with a laugh as Maxey 
paddled closer. 

“No, Leonard,” he answered 
seriously. ‘‘It’s as good as it was last 
week. I want to talk to you about 
this young man, here.” Maxey was 
looking directly at me. 

My heart froze and I felt faint. I 
just knew he had somehow found 
out I had kept an 11-inch bass the 
week before, even though I knew 
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the minimum keeping length was 12 
inches. 

Just as I was about to throw 
myself to the mercy of ‘The 
Court,” and plead for Maxey’s 
leniency, he said, ‘I was just 
watching this boy from over yonder, 
and it looks to me like he was trying 
to club them bass to death.” 

As Dad, Uncle Ed and Uncle 
Tom held their composure, Maxey 
sternly asked me, ‘Don’t you know 
that clubbing bass is illegal young 
fella?” 

He had seen my first cast and was 
“poking fun.” I would have felt 
better if he had arrested me because 
all the men burst into laughter. 

Uncle Tom slapped at the water 
with his boat paddle and teased me 
more. “Here Kenny! You’ll have 
better luck clubbing ’em with this 
paddle than you will with that little 
ol’ skinny fishin’ rod.’’ Everyone 
somehow found humor in this but 
me. 

Maxey checked our catch then left 
soon after, still grinning at me. Once 
he had paddled far enough away so 
he wouldn’t disturb us, he cranked 
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up his old “coffee grinder’ motor — 
and headed off downriver. Before 
the sound of his kicker was gone, 
another school of menhaden arrived 
and the frantic foray began again. I 
was careful not to “club” them 
again. 


Four decades later, I remember 
those and other magic moments on 
that wonderful river. Although 
some memories of growing up are 
dim, fishing with the menfolks, the 
abundant bass, Dad’s patience and 
love, Maxey and other images of 
outdoor adventures are vivid and 
indelible in my mind. 

Last Saturday, as I reached down 
to gently shake my son, Klay, 
awake, those memories cycled again 
as I told him, ‘“We’re gonna meet 
Uncle Marshall at Blount’s Landing 
at daybreak, so get your stuff 
together son. And try not to wake 
up the neighbors.” 

As he slowly got up, I thought, 
“Lord, please help create good 
memories for him like you did for 


me.” \) 


Nighttime Stake-out 


t’s not fair to use the word 

‘thunter’’ when referring to them. 

“Hunter” should be an 
honorable term, interchangeable 
with ‘‘sportsman,” and reserved for 
someone who respects the game he 
or she is pursuing and the rules 
governing the sport. 

Nevertheless, “night hunter’ 
describes one who takes advantage 
of game—usually deer—by shining a 
spotlight through the darkness until 
its beam strikes the animal’s eyes. 
Deer tend to “freeze” and stare 
blankly at the light, making an easy 
target for someone with a gun. 

Night hunting is a year-round 
problem. During fiscal year 1986- 
87, 2,450 people were arrested for 
night hunting in Florida. Night 
hunters accounted for 18 percent of 
all arrests made by wildlife officers 
during that year. 

I was granted a rare opportunity 
to observe officers in night 
surveillance last December. 
Lieutenant Jack Polk, a patrol 
supervisor for the Commission, 
oversees six wildlife officers and a 
sergeant who patrol all of Wakulla 
and Franklin counties, plus that 
portion of Leon County lying in the 
Apalachicola National Forest. My 
observations were made one night 
with Lieutenant Polk and Officer 
Greg Morris of that patrol. It was a 
Friday night, and they had set up a 
stake-out for night hunters in rural 
Franklin County. 

Polk and Morris met at dusk in a 
wooded area off the highway. There 
they would wait for total darkness 
before driving two trucks into their 
“hole,” or hiding place. Having a 
good hiding place is important to 
the operation. They chose one that 
provided cover, while giving a good 
view of the highway and dirt roads 
which led into several fields that are 
popular among night hunters in that 
county. 

By 7 p.m. it was dark enough to 
drive to the hole. Polk was the first 
to depart and drive about a quarter- 
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mile before re-entering the woods. 

It was imperative that the officers 
move unseen. Should a potential 
night hunter spot them, even on the 
highway, the hunter could become 
suspicious and alert any cohorts by 
CB radio to cancel their expedition 
for that night. 

Polk made it to the hole 
undetected. He parked his truck and 
walked 50 feet back to the highway. 
There, he could see for two and a 
half miles in either direction. He 
called Morris on his portable radio 
and gave him the 10-signal for ‘all 
clear.” 

Morris then drove his truck out 
of the woods and onto the road 
shoulder. He turned out the 
headlights and turned on his “sneak 
light.’’ A sneak light is a low-power 
light, mounted in the grille, which 
allows the driver to see a few feet in 
front of the vehicle. Because of the 
dim sneak light, Morris’ truck 
appeared to be at least a mile from 
Polk when it was first turned on. 

In a short while, Morris turned 
into the hole to join Polk and the 
stake-out began. While waiting for 
someone to enter the woods, Polk 
and Morris talked about their work. 

“The way we work at night and 
the way we work during the day are 
completely different,” Polk 
explained. ‘‘Tonight we’re hiding, 
trying to catch someone in the act of 
breaking the law. But, during the 
day, we keep a high profile in order 
to discourage illegal activity.” 

‘No two days are ever the same,” 
Morris added, ‘‘and that keeps the 
job interesting.” 

Polk said, ‘‘It takes about five 
years for a wildlife officer to become 
really good at the job. That’s about 
how long it takes to get to know a 
patrol area and the people who 
frequent it. And to me,” he 
emphasized, “dealing effectively 
with people is the most important 
part of the job.” 

For a while the only lights to be 
seen in the darkness were stars and 


an occasional meteor darting across 
the night sky. But, soon, headlights 
appeared on the horizon and we 
ducked back into the brush. A 
pick-up truck turned from the 
highway onto a dirt road, then 
entered a field some 300 yards 
away. When the truck parked, two 
men got out and released a pack of 
dogs from the truck bed. 

“They could be ’coon hunters,” 
Polk said, ‘‘so, we’ll listen for a 
gunshot. If it doesn’t sound like a 
.22 or .410, we'll investigate. Then 
again, they could be fox hunters and 
they won’t shoot at all.” 

Although hunting opossum and 
raccoon with a light at night is legal 
in certain parts of Florida, and 
chasing fox with dogs is also 
permitted in some areas, hunting 
deer and other animals is not 
permitted at night. 

As the dogs began to bark, Morris 
noted, ‘‘There’s a chance they’re 
using the dogs for cover— 
pretending to hunt ’coons, while 
really hunting deer. We'll just have 
to wait and listen.” 

Meanwhile, a mile north, a truck 
slowed to a crawl and began shining 
a bright spotlight into the woods. 
Eventually the truck moved out of 
sight. When the light shined close, 
the officers and I lay face down on 
the cold ground to avoid being seen. 
The truck worked toward the 
officers but no one fired a shot. 

In the still night air, Polk 
whispered, “If the people in that 
truck have guns with them while 
they’re shining, they’re breaking the 
law. But, if we drive out of the 
woods to check them, we’ll give 
away our hiding place. We can’t 
afford to do that until we’re certain 
they’ve shot something.” 

In the field across the road, the 
hunting dogs continued their 
pursuit. Whatever they were 
chasing, their handlers never fired a 
shot. But, at one point, the dogs 
came dangerously close to crossing 
the road near where the officers and 
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1 were hiding. The hunters even 
moved their truck to within a few 
yards of us while trying to round up 
the dogs. 

We lay motionless for what 
seemed like an eternity until the 
hunters and their dogs finally left. 
Afterwards, Polk and Morris 
returned to their trucks for a quick 
dinner break and to listen to their 
radios for reports of other night 
activities. 

‘Most of the people we deal with 
day-to-day are good people,” Polk 
said between bites. ‘I’ve been a 
wildlife officer for 17 years and I 
know nearly everyone I see in the 
forest. 1 know who I can trust, and I 
depend on those people to let me 
know if they see any illegal activity.” 


Being a wildlife officer has its 
risks, especially during hunting 
season. The people an officer deals 
with are usually armed, and if he 
doesn’t know them he has to be 
cautious. 

“A wildlife officer is always 
outnumbered when he approaches a 
group of hunters,” Polk said. ‘And 
there may not be another officer 
within 30 miles. Even a one-on-one 
encounter can be dangerous. 
Anyone who isn’t cautious in that 
situation is crazy.” 

Commission law enforcement 
statistics indicate a wildlife officer is 
twice as likely to be assaulted with a 
deadly weapon as other state law 
enforcement officers. In Florida, five 
wildlife officers have been shot to 
death in the line of duty since 1950, 
Six other wildlife officers suffered 
gunshot wounds during that time, 
but recovered. 

“Naturally, a wildlife officer is 
apprehensive when checking a 
hunter, especially one he doesn’t 
know,”’ Morris said. ‘But if you let 
the possibility of getting shot 
dominate your thoughts, you won’t 
last long in this job.” 

At 10 p.m. a Commission 
airplane flew overhead, ready to 
assist the officers with their stake- 
out. The pilot, Lieutenant Dennis 
Welsh, circled the area from above, 
ready to alert Polk and Morris of 
any spotlights visible from his 
airborne vantage point. It didn’t 
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take long to see one. To the south, a 
spotlight beam was swinging back 
and forth through the woods. 

Morris alerted Polk to the 
spotlight behind them. 

*T see it,”’ responded Polk as he 
turned toward the moving light, far 
out in the woods. 

Five miles south of Polk and 
Morris, another officer was in his 
vehicle—also on a stake-out. He had 
seen the same light beam and 
reported by radio that he had heard 
a shot, but Polk and Morris could 
not hear it. 

From the sky, Welsh kept an eye 
on the suspect’s truck as it weaved 
its way through the woods, stopping 
several times before reaching the 
highway. 

“He probably stashed the deer 
and will hunt again,” Polk guessed. 
“Most night hunters around here 
are knowledgeable, and they know 
that being caught with a gun and 
light is one violation; but, being 
caught with a deer as well is even 
more serious.” 

The truck with the spotlight next 
crossed the highway into another 
field. 

“Maybe this time he’ll make a 
mistake and we can catch him at it,” 
Morris said. 


Eventually, several other vehicles 
entered the field. The airplane 
followed their movements, but the 
occupants did little more than build 
a campfire. 

At 2 a.m. Welsh headed for 
home, and Polk and Morris decided 
to call it a night as well. 

“We could arrest them for 
camping illegally,’’ Polk said. ‘They 
may even have a light and gun with 
them. But it’s not worth giving away 
our location to take that chance. 
Good holes are hard to find, and we 
don’t want to reveal ours unless 
we’re sure we have something on 
them.” 

“We've never seen so much night 
activity in the woods without 
hearing a shot,”’ Morris said. 

‘(Maybe the plane spooked 
them,”’ Polk speculated. “They may 
even have radio scanners and heard 
us talking about them. Next time 
we'll try a different approach, 
maybe radio silence or having the 
airplane make only an occasional 
pass. We’ll do whatever it takes to 
catch these people, and sooner or 
later, we will catch them.”’ 

The 2,450 people arrested for 
illegal night hunting last year can 
attest to that. cs) 
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A Record 
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By John Waters Jr. 


ichael Horton Booth of 
Cantonment, Florida had 
no idea his Saturday 


fishing trip on September 19, 1987 
to nearby Escambia River would 
land him a Florida record and a fish 
longer than himself. Booth, a 19- 
year-old Pensacola Junior College 
student is ‘‘about six feet tall,’’ but 
his catch of the day—a 122-pound 
alligator gar—measured six feet, six 
inches long. 

“T’ve lived in Cantonment all my 
life,” he said, ‘‘and always liked to 
fish. I’ve caught longnose gars many 
times in the Escambia River, and 
they usually weighed about 15 
pounds. But when I landed such a 
big alligator gar, I was very 
surprised. It was my first one too!” 

Booth’s girl friend, Amy 
Branham, was with him that day 
when he baited up a heavy hook 
with a hunk of mullet, then cast it 
out on a 25-pound-test mono- 
filament line to a clear area in the 
river. 

“T was really lucky to be near 
open water when it took the bait,” 
Booth explained. ‘‘As soon as I 
hooked it, the fish headed towards 


the bank’s cypress trees and roots. I 


had to put up a hard fight to keep it 
in open water. 

‘Amy and I had been fishing 
from a 14-foot boat, with two 10- 
pound anchors out when it hit. It 
was so powerful it was able to drag 
the anchors and the boat around,” 
Booth said of the fish’s strength. 
“And it not only tried to head for 
the edges, but also dived deep a few 
times. 

“My brother Chuck had recently 
put about 200 yards of new line on 
my open-faced spinning reel. The 
big alligator gar took all of it out. I 
was really thankful I had new line! 

“Several times, I thought about 
tightening the drag control on the 
reel, but I didn’t. It might have been 
a mistake if I had tightened it. 

“T fought it about half an hour— 
until my arms were aching—before I 
finally got the leader above the 
surface. When Amy and | first 
looked down and saw how big it 
was, we stepped back. At first, it 
looked like an alligator. We had 
seen one earlier. 

“The alligator gar’s snout does 
look a lot like an alligator’s,’’ he 
noted. ‘‘Once I realized it was a fish, 
I tied a rope around it and Amy and 


I pulled it aboard. 

‘And just like it was an alligator, 
we watched out for the thrashing 
around and big teeth as we motored 
back to shore!” 


Editor’s Note: Considering the 25- 
pound-test line, we think Booth’s 
122-pound rod and reel catch is 
quite an accomplishment. Officially, 
this fish is the largest catch for all 
species in FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s 
Record Freshwater Fish Program. 
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The alligator gar is a predator 
with powerful jaws, lined with two 
rows of needle-like teeth. Its snout 
is broader than the snouts of the 
longnose gar and the Florida gar, 
both smaller species. 

Gars are often seen near the 
surface of streams and shallow lakes, 
their typical habitat throughout 
their ranges. They can use 
atmospheric oxygen, as well as 
oxygen from the water. The alligator 
gar is the largest gar found in North 
America, and has been known to 
reach lengths of 10 feet and weigh 
more than 200 pounds. ® 
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PANFISHING 


pring is here and throughout 
S:= of Florida, panfish are 

on their spawning beds, ready 
to be caught! This is the time to dig 
out your cane pole, hunt up some 
crickets and dangle your feet off a 
dock. Or take a nighttime float on a 
lake or pond. It’s the time to enjoy 
fishing the way it was meant to be. 

Spring is also a great time to 
introduce youngsters to freshwater 
fishing. Remember your first fish? 
Having children along can be as 
much fun for you as for them. 

Several prime “fun fish” are 
caught throughout the state, but 
three of them—the bluegill, redear 
and black crappie—are the most 
popular. Crappies (‘speckled 
perch’’) begin bedding in late 
January to early February in most of 
the state; however, late spring and 
early summer are the best times for 
bluegills and shellcrackers. 

Experienced Florida anglers use 
several methods to catch these 
favorite panfish. Light rods and reels 
with spinner-baits and fly rods with 
small “popping bugs” work well. 
However, the traditional, simple, 
reliable cane pole—rigged with a 
bobber and live bait—is still 
extremely popular. 

Three live baits I find productive 
are earthworms, crickets and 
minnows. These will catch panfish 
throughout the state, and you can 
catch your own baits or purchase 
them. Use minnows for crappies 
and worms and crickets for bluegills 
or shellcrackers. 

In north Florida, many panfish 
anglers prefer catalpa worms, which 
are the larvae of a sphinx moth that 
feeds on the leaves of the catalpa 
trees which are common there. You 
can collect catalpa worms by 
knocking them off the leaves with a 
long pole. A half-inch chunk of 
catalpa worm threaded on a hook is 
almost irresistible to bream. 

Another very effective bait is the 
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small, translucent, freshwater grass 
shrimp. This little crustacean is 
abundant in many fresh waters and 
you can easily catch your own by 
dipping a small-mesh net through 
shallow vegetation in ponds and 
streams. 

From the small farm ponds in 
north Florida to big Lake 
Okeechobee in the south, a wide 
variety of freshwater rivers, lakes, 
canals and ponds is available for 
public fishing. Some are accessible 
only by boat, but others have 
excellent bank fishing. Many can be 
fished either way. Here are a few 
places to try your luck this spring: 


Everglades Region Fishing 


The Everglades Region has 
counties that are criss-crossed by a 
network of canals, excavated some 
years ago by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. Many of these canals 
provide outstanding springtime 
fishing. Some have boat ramps and 
many provide bank fishing, too. 

Commission fisheries biologist 
Frank Morello says, ‘Usually, we 
have low water levels in the 
Everglades Region prior to the 
spring rains. During this low-water 
season, many of the panfish that 
were previously out foraging in the 
marshes become concentrated in the 
canals. When this occurs, bream 
fishing is excellent and it’s one time 
that fly fishing is just fantastic! 

“When the spring rainy season 
begins here, usually in May,” 
Morello adds, “water from lateral 
canals rises and begins to pour over 
spillways into the main canals. ‘‘The 
bream fishing is excellent below the 
spillways when this happens, and 
live baits and fly fishing work well.” 

Morello calls Lake Blue Cypress 
“another hot spot.”? Located in 
Indian River County, this 6,500- 
acre lake is bordered by marsh and 
cypress swamp. It’s known for 


bluegills, shellcrackers, warmouths, 
spotted sunfish and crappies. A fly 
rod is good here, and minnows on 
cane poles are also popular. 

Lake Blue Cypress has only one 
access point, at Blue Cypress Grade, 
about 25 miles west of Vero Beach, 
or 12 miles east of the Florida 
Turnpike at Yeehaw Junction. 


South Region Fishing 


Lake Istokpoga is at Lorida in 
Highlands County, just off U.S. 98. 
This is a shallow lake, which spreads 
out over 27,000 acres. Phil 
Chapman, a Commission fisheries 
biologist in the South Region, says, 
“Tstokpoga is outstanding for 
bluegills in May. Any live bait 
works well there, and so do fly rods 
with poppers.” 

Chapman adds, ‘‘May is a little 
late for shellcrackers to spawn in 
Istokpoga. However, night fishing 
for them, using minnows for bait, is 
often successful that time of year.” 

A good lake for nighttime crappie 
fishing with minnows is Lake 
Juliana, which is also known for its 
bluegills. Chapman suggests using 
spinner-baits or panfish jigs for 
bluegill, as well as live baits. Juliana 
is much smaller than Istokpoga— 
only 926 acres. It is a fish 
management area, but the regular 
statewide 50-panfish limit applies 
here. Located in Polk County, Lake 
Juliana is north of Auburndale. 

Tenoroc State Reserve, also in 
Polk County, deserves special 
mention. Tenoroc, a 6,000-acre 
tract two miles northeast of 
Lakeland, was a phosphate-mining 
operation until about 10 years ago. 
The tract was donated to the Florida 
Department of Natural Resources in 
1982. It’s now a special fish 
management area where Commission 
biologists are evaluating largemouth 
bass management strategies and 


conducting other important fisheries [>> 
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research. 

Tenoroc contains a number of 
man-made lakes from 20 to 250 
acres in size. Five of the lakes are 
open for public fishing and have 
been stocked with bluegills, 
crappies, shellcrackers and 
warmouths. Like many stocked 
phosphate ponds, Tenoroc has a 
reputation of being an exciting place 
to fish. 

The 50-panfish limit applies on 
Tenoroc’s lakes. You must, 
however, check in and check out, 
and carry a “‘Tenoroc Daily Fish 
Permit’’ which is issued at the check- 
in station. 

Each of Tenoroc’s five fishing 
lakes has specific rules. On Hydrilla 
Lake, for instance, only 10 boats are 
allowed at any time and they cannot 
have internal-combustion motors. 
The number of bank anglers on 
Hydrilla is not restricted, but only 
fly rods and artificial lures are 
allowed. 

On Lake 3 and Lake 4, bank 
fishing is prohibited, but live bait is 
allowed. Only 12 boats are 
permitted on either Lake 3 or 
Lake 4. 

If you’re in the Lakeland area and 
want a “different” fishing 
experience, Tenoroc is definitely the 
place to go. The reserve staff, 
however, recommends you 
telephone ahead for reservations. 


Central Region Fishing 


“There are about 3,500 lakes in 
the Central Region,”’ says 
Commission fisheries biologist Sam 
McKinney. ‘‘There are many public 
fishing lakes in this part of Florida 
which provide good fishing 
opportunities. To pick out one or 
two is very difficult.” 

Nonetheless, McKinney proposes 
several lakes that historically have 
been good for particular species, 
such as Panasoffkee for 
shellcrackers. Located in Sumter 
County, this 4,460-acre lake has 
public access on Outlet River off 
C.R. 470. McKinney especially 
recommends using grass shrimp in 
Panasoffkee, as well as crickets and 
earthworms. 

McKinney suggests the 46,000- 


acre Lake George for black crappies. 
This is the largest lake in the St. 
Johns River chain and borders 
Volusia County. There are several 


public access points around the lake. 


Small, live shiners and minnows 
are especially good for catching 
crappies in Lake George. The lake 
also has large populations of 
bluegills and shellcrackers. 

Whether or not panfish are on 
the beds in the Central Region in 
May depends on the weather. 
McKinney says that after a mild 
winter, shellcrackers will spawn in 
late March or April. 


Northeast Region Fishing 


In the Northeast Region, much of 
the good fishing centers around 
Gainesville. Newnans Lake, a 6,000- 
acre fish management area just east 
of Gainesville, can be reached by 
state roads 20 or 26 and County 
Road 234. It’s a tannin-stained lake 
bordered by ancient cypress trees. 
Several public boat ramps are 
available, and a small public dock is 
maintained on the south side of the 
lake. 

Newnans Lake is noted for 
bluegills, shellcrackers and black 
crappies. Try using crickets and 
earthworms for the first two and 
minnows for crappies. 

About 10 miles south of 
Gainesville lies 12,000-acre Orange 
Lake. During periods of sufficient 
water, Cross Creek flows to Orange 
Lake from Lake Lochloosa, 
just to its north. Both lakes have 
good panfish populations, but little 
bank fishing is available. Grass 
shrimp, earthworms and crickets 
work well, especially in the 
maidencane and spatterdock. Access 
to these lakes is from a number of 
public and commercial boat ramps 
along their shores. 


Northwest Region Fishing 


In Florida’s panhandle area 
between Tallahassee and Quincy lies 
man-made Lake Talquin. Its 8,850 
acres offer some of north Florida’s 
finest fishing. It has excellent 
populations of bluegills and 
shellcrackers, and some crappies. 


Talquin has a number of boat 
ramps on U.S. 90, S.R. 20 and off 
of S.R. 267. In addition, bank and 
dock fishing are available at several 
places along its shore. 

Live baits, especially crickets, 
earthworms and catalpa worms 
work well in Talquin. Minnows are 
also good for crappies, as are tiny 
spinner-baits. The creeks and 
tributaries feeding into Talquin can 
be particularly productive. 

Bank and boat anglers in the 
western panhandle have good 
bluegill and shellcracker fishing in a 
number of small lakes. Lake Stone, 
in Escambia County, is a 130-acre 
fish management area near Century, 
west of U.S. 29. The Commission 
has fertilized and limed it to increase 
its productivity. Commission 
fisheries biologist Norman Young 
suggests crickets and earthworms for 
baits in Lake Stone. 

Bear Lake, in the Blackwater 
River State Forest east of Munson, 
has historically provided excellent 
bluegill fishing. This 107-acre fish 
management area also has 
campgrounds nearby. 

“Bream and crappie usually start 
bedding in the panhandle in May,” 
Young notes. ‘'On some of the 
lakes, the redear sunfish bed first. In 
some lakes here, bluegills may bed 
throughout the summer. They can 
spawn as often as every 30 days or 
so if they have an adequate food 
supply and there’s no 
overcrowding.” 
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Many other Florida rivers and 
lakes, large and small, provide 
excellent fishing. And no discussion 
of fun fishing would be complete 
without mentioning farm ponds. 
Throughout the state, especially in 
the north, irrigation and livestock 
ponds dot the landscape. Many of 
these get very little fishing pressure, 
and panfish are eager to bite 
whatever you throw to them. 
Farmers are often happy for you to 
fish just for the asking. My personal 
favorite is a three-acre pond a 
farmer friend uses to water his 
goats. 
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by the snakebird because its land 
movement is mostly restricted to 
edging a few inches along a tree 
branch or waddling a foot or so up a 
rock or onto the bank. Its efficiency 
and grace is in underwater 
swimming. Anhingas are master 
swimmers and “‘spear-fishers.”’ 

I first watched a snakebird in the 
water at Lake Adair, in a residential 
area of Orlando. I was fascinated to 
see it silently slip off a cypress knee 
perch and disappear into the tannin- 
stained dark water with hardly a 
ripple. After a short while I saw its 
“snake-like”’ head and neck—one 
reason for its snakebird name— 
appear a foot above the surface with 
a shiner impaled on its sharp bill. 
The bird then flipped the fish head- 
first into its mouth and swallowed 
It. 

Snakebirds have serrated edges 
along the terminal half of their bills 
which enable them to hold prey 
securely. After spearing a sizeable 
fish, an anhinga usually finds a 
perch where it sometimes hammers 
its wiggling quarry against a hard 
surface until the prey is stunned. 
Then the anhinga safely juggles and 
swallows it. A snakebird quickly 
swallows a fish head-first so fins 
don’t catch in its throat. 

Along Anhinga Trail the water is 
so clear observers can watch 
snakebirds as they swim and fish 
underwater. They are easily 
propelled by their large, webbed 
feet. When prey is in range, a 
snakebird strikes its bill forward 
with great force and speed to spear 
it. The eight and ninth neck 
vertebrae are modified so as to allow 
an S-shaped curve in the neck. 
Special muscular development 
equips the bird to straighten out the 
“§” with rapid force, throwing the 
bill forward like a dart. Perhaps this 
is why the snakebird is also called a 
“darter.”” Their most common food 
is fish, but other creatures such as 
small watersnakes, frogs and baby 
alligators are also doomed if they 
happen by. 

Unlike ducks, snakebirds have 
feathers which are easily soaked. 
Thus, they lose the air trapped 
under their feathers and this makes 
it easier for them to stay 
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underwater. Like grebes, they can 
regulate the amount of air stored in 
their bodies to sink or float 
according to need. 

When the snakebird’s plumage 
becomes drenched, it must come 
out of the water for drying, preening 
and oiling. If wetting becomes too 
severe, flight is impossible and this 
can pose a threat to its security. 

When it is drying, the anhinga’s 
wide, long wings are spread out with 
a bend, showing off their silvery 
wing patches. As the feathers dry 
the colors brighten. A rich 
cinnamon on the female’s neck and 
head and a darkish buff on her 
breast can then be seen. The male is 
a glistening ink-black except for the 
wing patches and some light tips on 
his tail feathers. As the snakebird 
preens and oils its plumage it seems 
to strike poses that resemble lovely 
contemporary sculptures. If this 
happens in the right setting—for 
example, against sky-reflected, deep- 
blue water or among golden-orange 
late fall cypress foliage—it can be 
awe inspiring. 

The snakebird is clumsy in taking 
to the air, but once airborne, it flies 
with a certain rhythmic grace and it 
can soar to perfection. Snakebirds 
rarely take off from the water, 
preferring instead to ascend from a 
perch. I’ve watched single birds and 
groups escalate on swift air currents 
and rise in circles until they are 
almost out of sight. 

Along the Texas Coast, where as a 
young boy I first saw snakebirds, 
they were called “water turkeys.” 
When fanned out to make a rudder 
in flight, anhinga tail feathers have a 


striking resemblance to those of a 
turkey. 

Mating and nesting snakebirds 
show the same “‘single-mindedness’’ 
as many other bird species. They are 
superior, however, to some bird 
species in the apparent complexity 
of their mating and courtship 
rituals. Males, sporting a turquoise 
“eye liner’’ and blue-gray feathers 
on top their heads, court their mates 
by offering a renovated nest along 
with some fancy bowing, feather 
ruffling and, occasionally during 
peak excitement, some grunting. 

An interested female, also having 
the turquoise eye liner, reciprocates 
with bows. If the courtship 
continues there is more bowing, bitl- 
to-bill rubbing and mutual preening, 
After pairing, the male often gathers 
more fresh material for the nest and 
the female finishes its construction. 

She typically lays four pale, blue- 
green eggs and both birds take turns 
incubating them. Hatching takes 
place in about a month. 

There is nothing peculiar or weird 
about the snakebird, nor is it uglier 
or less intelligent than its feathered 
relatives. It doesn’t appear at its 
aesthetic best when it first comes 
out of water, but many other 
creatures don’t either. Perhaps the 
various names and the 
misunderstanding of it occurred 
because snakebirds so often live 
near dark, swampy places, and they 
are feathered creatures that move 
quietly in and out of air and water. 
For some people, the anhinga seems 
to stir up visions of mysterious 
prehistoric times. 
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OSPREY ISLAND 


hile banding osprey 

nestlings one summer, | 

found a small island in 
the Indian River, near Sebastian, 
Florida. The tiny bit of land was 
part of an impoundment 
constructed for control efforts 
directed against the salt marsh 
mosquito. Thick vegetation 
surrounded ‘“‘Osprey Island,”’ as I 
called it, but the interior was a small 
forest of twisted, dead trees that had 
been killed by flooding. However, 
the bare trees provided ideal 
supports upon which the ospreys 
could build their large nests. 

The osprey (Pandion haliaetus), or 
fish hawk, enjoys almost world-wide 
distribution. It has been divided into 
several subspecies, one of which 
lives in Florida. Around the state, 
the osprey lives in areas having salt 
water and fresh water, including 
habitats around lakes, bays, rivers 
and streams. 


MARE 
help it hold fish, its major prey. 
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s four talons and feet with special pads that 


Text and Photographs 
By Jim Angy 


To a casual observer, the osprey 
may closely resemble several other 
large raptors. Its dark body and 
white head cause some people to 
confuse this species with the bald 
eagle, but a trained eye can quickly 
make the distinction between the 
two birds. 

A mature osprey has a wingspan 
of four and one-half to six feet, and 
the species feeds almost exclusively 
on fish that it catches alive from the 
water. 

The osprey is unique among 
raptors because it has four toes of 
nearly equal length. Its foot 
structure closely resembles that of 
an owl, in that the outermost toe is 
“reversible,’” allowing the bird to 
grasp its prey with two toes forward 
and two behind. Each toe is 
equipped with a long, sharp, down- 
curved talon, and the pads on the 
bottoms of its feet are covered with 
short, stiff spines which enable it to 


hold lively, slippery catches. 

The adults on Osprey Island 
began nesting in February, building 
tremendous nests of large sticks, 
then lining them in the center with 
bits of vegetation such as seaweed 
and grass, and sometimes man-made 
materials. One nest I checked had 
been lined with four plastic garbage 
bags, an empty suntan lotion bottle, 
a diving mask strap, five feet of 
nylon rope and a small, plastic toy 
cowboy. 

Normally each year, ospreys add 
new material to their previously 
used nests and old nests sometimes 
become too heavy for the tree to 
support, causing the nests to 
collapse. Occasionally, ospreys have 
built nests on the ground, but this 
has usually been on islands that had 
no suitable nesting trees. 

Most of the Osprey Island birds 
had built their nests in large dead 
trees that ranged from about fifteen 


By the second week of March, most of the nests at Osprey 
Island contained eggs. 


to twenty-five feet above the 
ground. However, one active nest 
had been built in a tree that was 
only about nine feet in height, 
affording me an ideal opportunity to 
photograph the nestlings and their 
parents. 

By the second week of March, 
most of the Osprey Island nests 
contained eggs. Typically, osprey 
hens lay three cream-colored eggs, 
marked with blotches and spots of 
various shades of brown. These 
smooth, mottled eggs once were 
coveted by egg collectors, and some 
osprey colonies were nearly wiped 
out by humans who robbed their 


eggs. 
In recent decades, ospreys have 
been threatened by pesticides. 
Passing through the food chain, 
insecticides (especially DDT and 
DDE, deadly chemicals in the 
organochlorine group) eventually 
caused the eggs of many birds of 


prey to have very thin, fragile shells. 


These abnormal, often sterile eggs 
broke easily under the weight of 
setting adults. 

Although these effects from 
pesticides were not as severe in 
Florida, some osprey colonies were 
completely destroyed elsewhere in 
the United States. Today, most of 


The American osprey prefers to nest near water, 
where there is a plentiful supply of fish to feed 
the fast-growing young. At Osprey Island, Jim 
Angy found adult ospreys nesting in a colony. 
However, in much of the species’ range, osprey 


these chemicals have been banned or 
restricted from use in this country, 
and many birds of prey populations 
are recovering. 

The first eggs 1 observed at 
Osprey Island hatched during April 
and I was able to see and 
photograph some of the helpless, 
soft, downy chicks. Their natural 
coloration blended well with the 
colors of the nest, helping hide them 
from predators. On hot sunny days, 
I watched the young chicks pant 
vigorously, with their mouths wide 
open, to cool off. Parent birds often 
helped shade the fragile young 
chicks by standing over them with 


nests are relatively rare and often isolated. In this 
nest, in a low-growing tree, Angy was able to 
observe the eggs hatching and the rapid growth of 
the chicks. During the heat of bright, sunny days, 
the chicks would pant with their mouths open to 
cool off, when the female was not shading them 

with her outstretched wings. 


Pairs of ospreys, like bald eagles, are thought to mate for life. Pairs 
often re-use the same nest each year, adding new materials before the 
female lays her eggs. Nests are often four feet or so in diameter, and 
often contain sticks several inches in diameter. The inner surface is 
usually lined with vegetation such as Spanish moss, seaweed or other 
plants; however, one nest Angy visited had been lined with plastic 
materials, including garbage bags. After eggs are laid, the female 
usually does all the incubating. The male will bring her food, and 
sometimes she will leave the nest to catch her own. When the young, 
in their defenseless, downy stage, hear an adult give a ‘twarning” cry, 
they “freeze” and lay prone in the nest with their necks and wings 
extended. They wait for the adult’s “all clear” cry before moving 
again. This defensive behavior, along with their natural coloration, 
helps camouflage the chicks in the nest. 
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their great feathered wings 
outstretched. 

Osprey chicks are masters at 
“playing dead.” When an adult 
sounds a warning cry, nestlings 
instinctively freeze in a prone 
position and remain motionless 
until an adult gives an “all clear” 
call. 

At five weeks of age, the young 
birds were well feathered and large 
enough for banding. When possible, 
I carried the banding equipment 
when I climbed to the nests. This 


not reach two of the nests this way, 
and had to take the chicks down to 
the ground to band them. 

Banding was done quickly and 
only caused minimal disturbance to 
the young birds. However, the 
adults at each nest circled overhead, 
screamed their disapproval and 
occasionally made threatening dives 
at me. Fortunately, they always 
pulled out of the dives before 
making contact, but they still made 
me nervous. Their talons are quick 
and accurate when they choose to 


lightweight and harmless. It is 

hoped they will enable wildlife 
researchers to determine how far 
those birds travel, how long they 
live and other important elements of 
their natural history. 

As I was leaving Osprey Island for 
the last time that summer, a lone 
osprey glided slowly and gracefully 
overhead. I felt honored to have 
witnessed a few moments in their 
lives and I remembered the report of 
an osprey that had been banded in 
1914 and recovered in 1934. I was full 


allowed me to attach the bands attack! 
without having to remove the chicks 


from their nests. However, I could 


After juvenile ospreys grow feathers, they are better able 
to tolerate the sun’s heat and the parent birds leave them 
alone in the nest for longer periods of time. At about five 
or six weeks of age, the young birds are strong enough to 
tear apart whole fish brought to them by their parents. 
Even though the nestlings of small songbirds require very 
frequent feedings, nestling ospreys are fed on an irregular 
and sometimes infrequent schedule. Jim Angy fitted these 
young ospreys with lightweight, numbered bands when 
they were about five weeks old. 
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The aluminum bands I placed 
around the nestlings’ legs are small, 


of hope that the chicks I had banded 
would also live long, productive and 


healthy lives. @) 


As their wings and wing feathers grow, young ospreys 
begin to exercise them by flapping while clinging to the 
nest. After gaining strength, young birds will make short 
flights to nearby perches. Initially, they are very clumsy 
and uncoordinated at landing and grasping. They some- 
times land on the ground, exhausted from their initial 
flights. However, they soon develop greater endurance 
and grace in flying and in a few weeks will begin to hunt 
on their own. As with learning to fly, the young birds 
must learn the skills necessary to catch fish, and this also 
requires practice. During this development time, they 
return to the nest and continue to be fed by the parents. 
Usually by summer in Florida, the young ospreys become 
independent. In time, they will find mates and the cycle 
will begin anew. Tagging helps researchers study 
migrations, longevity and other aspects of their natural 
history. 
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Southern Bald Eagle 
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Wildlife Artist 
Thomas N. Pearrow 


homas N. Pearrow taught life science as a junior 

high school teacher for four years, but since 

1986, has practiced his wildlife art full-time. 
Having a strong interest in birds since he was a 
youngster, he has spent much of his life studying them 
in the field and in developing his realistic art style. 

Pearrow, a native Floridian, was born in St. Augustine 
and he still lives there. His art is well-known in the area. 
“Being near the seashore in this particularly beautiful 
part of Florida definitely contributed to my interest in 
wildlife and art,” he says. 

As a young man, he earned a degree in biological 
illustration at University of Florida, with an emphasis in 
ornithology; but, he was only 7 years old when he first 
demonstrated an interest in drawing and painting birds. 

At age 14, he began studying under Fred Wetzel, an 
accomplished wildlife artist now living in Pennsylvania, 
and he has also studied under Arizona wildlife artist 
Richard Sloan, another master. Along with formal 
studies, Pearrow has devoted many days to observing 


Canada Geese 
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birds in the field, learning as much as he could about 
their anatomy, habitats and behavior. 

Working strictly in watercolor, Pearrow takes great 
care to show his birds in their most ideal field postures. 
He prefers to use his field sketches as elements in his 
compositions, but he will sometimes use a camera to 
record field observations on film. 

“However,” he notes, “I rarely duplicate my 
photographs when I paint because the subjects are 
seldom in the most desirable position. 

“T use photographs as references . . . to get the 
patterns and colors of feathers correct, and for such 
details as the structures of beaks and legs.” 

Reproductions of his originals have been published in 
The Florida Naturalist and Florida Living and galleries in 
New Orleans and San Francisco have represented him. 
On May 15, Pearrow will have a showing of his most 
recent works at the Lighthouse Museum of St. Augustine, 
81 Lighthouse Avenue, Anastasia Island. 


—John Waters Jr. 
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Tufted Titmouse Red-headed Woodpecker 
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Crab Meat 


low, slow-swirling, eerie 

fog was clinging tight to the 

slick, deep waters of the 
dark-stained creek. Fish crows called 
raucously from the wooded stream 
banks and a great blue heron tiptoed 
on spindly legs along the lily pad- 
lined shore. A bass slammed into a 
minnow at the surface and sent 
water flying while a pair of wood 
ducks zipped by at tree-top level, 
sounding and looking like pint-size 
jet fighters. It was shortly before 
dawn on a summer day. 

Fish and wildlife were starting to 
stir as a new day began on Florida’s 
St. Johns River. Only a few people 
were moving about the marina in 
the pre-dawn haze. All were anglers 
or people who make their living 
serving them. 

I was with one of the early-risers, 
Fred Banks of Orangedale (located 
just south of Jacksonville). He is a 
fishing legend on his home waters, 
the St. Johns and its myriad feeder 
creeks. For roughly 50 years, Banks 
has fished there and seldom has he 
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By Bob McNally 


returned empty-handed. 

Banks catches several fish 
indigenous to the river, but most of 
the time his target is bream. It 
makes no difference if the little 
panfish are jammed up in warm, 
shallow water to spawn, or if they’re 
holding in deep water during the 
cooler months. More often than 
not, Banks can catch his daily limit. 

“A lot of good anglers come here 
to fish for bream, but they often get 
lost and some of them have poor 
fishing because they don’t know how 
to find fish,” he told me. 

‘And, sometimes they don’t 
know how to catch them once the 
fish are found,” said Banks as he 
and I outboarded down Trout Creek 
(near the town of Orangedale) 
toward the St. Johns. 

“You can’t catch bream unless 
you find them,” he explained, ‘‘but 
in the St. Johns, that’s compara- 
tively easy—especially during spring, 
summer and early fall. They are in 
the shallows then. 

“When St. Johns bream are 


spawning, they make beds in shal- 
low covers and in creeks off the 
river—just like they do in any Flor- 
ida tidewater river. All an angler 
needs to do is find a bed to load the 
boat.”’ 

Banks said locating beds is simple. 
Bream invariably spawn in river 
shallows along edges of eelgrass or 
hydrilla. To more easily see the 
clean, sandy-white, ‘“‘fanned-out’”’ 
bream beds, you can wear polarized 
sunglasses and slowly outboard 
along the weed lines in coves or 
sheltered areas during low tides. 

When bream beds are found, note 
the location so you:can return and 
fish during high tides. When search- 
ing for new bream beds in tidewater 
rivers, Banks eases along grassy shal- 
lows and casts tiny spinner-baits, 
jigs and ‘‘Roostertail’’ spinners. 
When he catches two or three 
bream from an area, he anchors and 
uses bait to learn if a concentration 
of bream is nearby. 

“Sometimes I use my nose to find 
bedding bream,” explained the 
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retired St. Augustine construction 
worker. ‘When they’re really 
spawning hard you can smell them. 
Actually, the odor is the oil from 
fish eggs and milt that rises to the 
surface. It smells like a musty 
watermelon to me.” 

Banks slowed the fishing skiff at 
the south bank of Pacetti Cove, near 
a canal where commercial crab 
fishermen periodically roar past in 
open boats to tend their St. Johns 
River traps. He positioned the boat 
about 100 feet from a sprawling 
hydrilla bed, then hammered two, 
10-foot-long water pipes into the 
creek’s bottom. One pipe was 
driven in near the boat’s bow, the 
other at the stern. He then fastened 
lines to the pipes to hold the skiff 
sideways to the weeds. 

“The pipes work much better 
than anchors, but sometimes you’ve 
got to hammer ’em into hard bot- 
tom such as shell or sand,” Banks 
remarked as we readied the tackle. 

Soon, four rods were baited with 
crab meat and the baits were cast 
toward the weed edge before setting 
the rods in boat rod-holders. We 
started catching bream almost 
immediately. For a while, the action 
was so fast that seldom was a rod 
not jumping from a spunky bream 
that had taken the bait. However, 
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there were also times when the baits 
were stripped from their hooks 
without a fish being barbed. 

“The bait stealers are shiners,”’ 
Banks explained with a frown. 
“They’ve moved into the bream 
beds by the thousands and are prob- 
ably eating the bream eggs. You see, 
most of the big, roe-laden females 
have moved off the beds to deeper 
water. There are plenty of male 
bluegills and redbreast sunfish here, 
but most of the big female bluegills 
are holding just off the beds, waiting 
to move in and spawn again during 
the next new moon, and again dur- 
ing the next full moon.” 

Banks said the absolute best 
‘bedding’ bream fishing is during 
the full moon, and three days before 
and three days after the full moon. 

“All savvy bream fishermen know 
that,”’ he said while working another 
hand-size bluegill to the boat. ‘But 
most fishermen don’t realize that a 
lot of bream also spawn during the 
week of the new moon and fishing 
can be spectacular then, too. 

“The full moons in April through 
July are always good for north Flor- 
ida spawning bream,”’ Banks 
believes. ‘During three days of one 
full moon period in July,” Banks 
remembered, ‘‘friends and I caught 
363 bream, which were almost daily 
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limits for each of us each time out. 
And we only fished for a few hours 
at a time! I don’t want to fish so 
hard it becomes more like work 
than fun,” he joked. 

“The peak of bream bedding and 
spawning depends a lot on the 
weather. If it’s a warm spring the 
fish bed early. If it’s a cool year 
they’ll peak later. Normally, June is 
prime time in the lower river, but 
some spawning fish can be caught 
through the summer. 

“Crab meat is the best bait for 
bluegills and redbreast sunfish in the 
St. Johns and similar coastal tide- 
waters, but shellcrackers want 
earthworms,” he said as we fished. 

“Next to crab, my favorite bream 
bait for tidewater river fishing is 
clams. On the St. Johns, I walk 
sandbar points and find them in the 
bottom with my feet. 

“Most fishermen just try for 
bream in spring when the fish are 
spawning in the shallows and are 
easy to catch. But, actually, bream 
fishing improves through summer in 
the St. Johns. When the fish move 
off the beds you can still catch 
plenty by working old pilings, piers 
and bridge abutments in deep water. 

“No matter how bad the wind or 
weather,” he continued, “you can 
always find sheltered water to fish [> 
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the St. Johns—and in most other 
north Florida coastal rivers. I catch 
good-size bream from them year- 
round. Of course, a fisherman has 
got to know the best areas to soak a 
bait, and it takes time to learn where 
the best bream spots are,’’ he added. 

By 8 a.m. that morning our 
bream fishing had slowed, so Banks 
untied the skiff, retrieved his water 
pipe ‘anchors’ and we outboarded 
a short distance north to a big cove. 
The boat was positioned once again 
outside a weed bed, then we cast out 
crab meat baits. Again, we were 
soon hauling bream aboard. 

At 9:30 a.m. about 40 good-size 
bluegills and other sunfish were 
in the cooler. They were enough 
for a family fish fry, so we headed 
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back to the marina. All of the fish 
had been caught on crab meat baits. 

“T truly enjoy this ol’ river,” 
Banks said above the drone of the 
outboard as he looked approvingly 
across the broad, slick St. Johns. 

“] first started coming here when 
I was 13 years old. My nephew and I 
used to ride our bicycles to the river 
18 miles one way from St. Augus- 
tine. We’d camp and fish and have a 
grand ol’ time. 

“You know, most things change a 
lot. Many folks from different places 
say the fishing isn’t as good as it 
once was. But the St. Johns is differ- 
ent. I caught a lot of fish from the 
river 35 years ago, and I’m still 
catching just as many today. 
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red Banks says, ‘I think 90 
| Gees of the big bream caught 
from north Florida tidewater rivers— 
especially the lower St. Johns—are 
taken with crab meat baits. 

“T’m not sure why crab meat is 
such a good bream bait,”’ he says. 
“But I do know it’s productive— 
much more so than any other bait 
I’ve ever used. 

‘For example, not long ago two 
good bream anglers from Georgia 
were fishing my favorite area in the 
St. Johns. They had been using 
earthworms for a couple days, but 
hadn’t caught much. I saw how dis- 
couraged they were, so I got them to 
use crab meat. The first morning 
they used it they fished the same 
places where they’d previously 
soaked earthworms and they boated 
53 big bream.” 

Banks says virtually all sport fish 
swimming in Florida tidewaters can 
be caught with crab meat. However, 
crab is most effective for bluegills 
and redbreast sunfish. Shellcrackers 
are best taken with earthworms. He 
also says crab is a top bait for red 
drum and striped bass in the lower, 
brackish St. Johns, but he prefers 
live shrimp for the largemouth bass 
in the river. 
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ow To Use Crab for Bream Bai 


All meaty portions of a crab make 
excellent bream bait. Even the fat 
and the so-called ‘dead man’s fin- 
gers”’ (crab gills) are tops. Only the 
crab’s meat, fat and gills should be 
used as bait—no shell should be 
employed. 

To use a crab as bait, first remove 
its top shell (just as though the crab 
is being cleaned for human con- 
sumption), then pull off the large 
pinchers. Next break it in half, then 
quarter it. 

A small, sharp knife can be used 
to scrape out the meat from the 
shells. The picked shells and claws 
can then be crushed and tossed into 
the water for chum, which helps 
attract bluegills and other sunfish. 

Freshly killed crabs make the best 
baits. Usually two dozen are ample 
for a day’s fishing for a pair of 
bream anglers. Live crabs can be 
purchased from most fishing camps 
along the St. Johns and other north 
Florida tidewater rivers. 

Live crabs stay frisky for a full 
day’s fishing in well-aerated live 
wells. They can be kept for long 
periods in a quality ice chest with 
aquatic plants and crushed ice 
placed on top of them. A side 
benefit of fishing for bream with 


crab meat is that any live crabs not 
used for bait can be taken home, 
steamed and eaten! 

Banks prefers light spinning or 
spin-cast tackle when fishing crab 
meat for bream. He seldom uses 
traditional cane poles. Big bream are 
spooky, he explains, and with spin- 
ning gear he can anchor 75 feet from 
the fish and cast baits to them. A 
cane pole angler, however, must 
anchor near the fish to present baits 
properly, and that can scare bream. 

Banks employs 4- or 6-pound-test 
line, and a #6 or #8 long-shank 
gold hook. A %-ounce (BB-size) 
split-shot is pinched on the line 
eight inches above the hook for cast- 
ing weight. Only enough crab meat 
is threaded onto the hook to cover 
the hook shank and barb. 

He never uses a cork with his 
tackle, and he always sets baited 
rods in holders or on the skiff’s 
floor. Banks insists that fishing lines 
should be kept slack. A tight line, he 
says, can cause a finicky-feeding 
bream to drop a bait. But a piece of 
crab that’s easily picked up by a 
bream is quickly devoured by the 
fish, so by the time the angler grabs 
the rod and tightens the line the fish 
is barbed. —Bob McNally 
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Doug “Perrine’s 
2Andersea 
“Wilderness 


Photographs By Doug Perrine 


The spotted moray eel is a predator of the sea. 


‘ 


Tentacles of a soft coral wave in the currents to gather bits of plankton for food. 
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Juvenile File Shell 


Sunburst Anemone 


Commensal Shrimp on an Anemone 


Giant Crinoid [> 
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Christmas Tree Worm 


Lemon Shark 
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hen photographer Doug 

Perrine goes on assign- 

ment, he often dives into 
Florida’s spectacular underwater 
wilderness. There he photographs 
fishes, eels, sharks, manatees and 
many other marine creatures in 
wildlife habitats that are found in 
the sea, and sometimes in 
connecting fresh waters. 

“The ocean is still full of little- 
known animals,” Perrine says of the 
underwater frontier. “Some of them 
have not yet been scientifically 
described. 

“During 16 years of diving, I’ve 
done very few dives where I didn’t 
see something new to me.” 

Perrine earned a master’s degree 
in biology and living resources from 
University of Miami’s Rosenstiel 
School of Marine and Atmospheric 
Science. As a “‘naturalist-educator,”’ 
and research diver, he combines 
scientific skills with personal 
dedication to increase the public’s 
awareness of fragile underwater 
environments. 

One of his hopes is to help bring 
about increased protection for the 
endangered West Indian manatee. 
He has taken numerous photographs 
that document injuries manatees 
sustain from collisions with boats 
and his underwater photographs of 
manatees have been published in 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Skin Diver, 
Animals, Underwater U.S.A., Ocean 
Realm, Yacht Finder and several 
wildlife calendars. 

Also known for his close-up 
photographs of sharks, Perrine 
hopes his efforts will heighten 
public consciousness about the 
important ecological role of these 
generally misunderstood predators 
of the sea. 

“I'd like to counteract the ‘Jaws’ 
movie image,”’ he explains, ‘‘so 
people can learn to appreciate 
sharks for what they are—not the 
demons they are portrayed to be.” 

As a marine biologist, Perrine 
often sees unusual animal behavior 
and he photographs it when 
possible. He has had photographs of 
many species published in various 
wildlife calendars and magazines, 
including National Wildlife, Animal 
Kingdom, Sea Frontiers, Scuba Times 
and several textbooks, including 
Amazing Creatures of the Sea. 

A recent scientific photography 
assignment took him to Belize, 
Central America, where he 
documented the mass spawning of 
tens of thousands of Nassau 
grouper. His work there was part of 
a British Broadcasting Company 
film about the ongoing research of 
Dr. Jacque Carter. 

The physical stamina required for 


diving and the technical proficiency 
necessary for quality underwater 
photography are just some of the 
restrictions facing a professional 
free-lancer. Because water diffuses 
details, it is necessary to be very 
close to the subjects, a challenge 
with most wildlife photography. 
This is especially difficult 
underwater, where it is often hard to 
hide. Also, many marine creatures 
are naturally skittish and have acute 
hearing, making them difficult to 
approach. 

Since much underwater 
photographic equipment is only 
marginally waterproof, frequent 
maintenance and replacement is 
required. Perrine generally travels 
with at least two back-up cameras 
and up to five times the number of 
strobe lights needed to complete a 
job. This expense can separate 
amateurs from professionals. 

“Equipment failure is very 
common, even with the best of 
gear,”’ he says. ‘‘Water seepage and 
salt corrosion are ongoing 
problems.” 

He does, however, manage to 
overcome the challenges and bring 
us spectacular views from the deep. 


—Andrea H. Blount @) 
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Delicate Balance 


Species: Snail Kite (Rostrhamus sociabilis) 
Florida and Federal Status: Endangered 


he snail kite is a rare 

showpiece of south Florida’s 

birdlife. The prized bird 
resides in the extensive Kissimmee- 
Okeechobee-Everglades marsh 
system and is virtually unknown in 
north Florida and elsewhere in the 
other 49 states. 

During the past 20 years, 
Florida’s snail kite population has 
fluctuated greatly: 1,000 birds in the 
early 1960s, but only 50 to 60 birds 


in the early 1970s. Today there may be 


approximately 500 birds. Despite 
this current, seemingly stable 
population, conservationists know 
that a change in conditions can send 
kite populations plummeting to 
critically low numbers at any time. 

The ‘‘boom-and-bust” nature of 
Florida’s snail kite population is 
symptomatic of the species’ 
specialized lifestyle. The snail kite is 
picky in its food preferences and 
feeds almost exclusively on apple 
snails. When the bird’s prized 
escargot is scarce—as happens 
during drought periods—the kite 
becomes scarce. 

Fluctuations in the population are 
also symptomatic of changes in the 
once vast Everglades-Okeechobee- 
Kissimmee marsh system. Only an 
estimated 20 percent of the snail 
kite’s native habitat remains, thus 
“bust’’ periods have become 
especially hard-hitting. 

Kites have little trouble procuring 
snails during times of plenty. Their 
long legs and brightly-colored talons 
are well suited to snatching snails. 
Once a bird has spied a snail near 
the water surface, it often hovers 
with labored wingbeats until the 
snail comes within reach, then drops 
with a delicate splash and grasps the 
prey. The bird’s curved bill can 
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efficiently remove a fresh snail in 
slightly more than a minute. 

The snail kite nests in loose 
colonies and females each lay two to 
four eggs. Preferred nesting sites are 
willows and other emergent shrubs 
that grow high above a freshwater 
marsh. When snail densities around 
those preferred nestings sites are 
low, birds will move deeper into the 
marsh and may build their large 
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nests on an insecure foundation of 
cattails. 

Because of its selective diet and 
the dwindling status of its habitat, a 
group of scientists recently 
concluded that the snail kite will 
always be endangered in south 
Florida and that the species will 
require extensive management to 
ensure its future existence. 

—Jim Cox 
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Steven Burton’s Decoys 


teven C, Burton, of Tallahassee, had never 

considered carving decoys until he was duck 

hunting on Rodman Reservoir one winter morning 
a few years ago. 

‘There was a guy hunting in a home-made duck boat, 
with a bunch of hand-carved decoys,” Burton recalls. 
“He bagged a full limit of ducks—10 at 10 points each 
in those days—while my hunting partner and I never got 
a single bird. 

“After I returned home that day, I started thinking 
about making some decoys.” 

Earlier life experience also contributed to his interest 
in waterfowl. Having grown up on the south end of 
Amelia Island, in the northeast corner of Florida, 
Burton has loved hunting and observing waterfowl since 
he was a boy. His experience on the island is also why 
he calls his carving avocation ‘South End Toller 
Decoys.” 

“Thousands of ducks used to migrate during winter 
to the island’s big salt marsh,’’ he remembers. ‘Those 
birds inspired my earliest interest in waterfowl, but I 
never carved anything until 1981.” 

His first decoy was hand-carved with a pocket knife 
from part of a cedar fence post. Since then, he has 
progressed to producing a wide variety of decoys in 
several styles, and now uses a band saw, drum sander, 
Fordham rotary tool, burning iron and other electric 
tools to speed up the work. Finishing touches, however, 
still sometimes require the ‘‘whittler’s art’’ with a pocket 


knife. 


Some of his birds are in the functional style of decoys 
traditionally made in the Chesapeake Bay area, while 
others are more like those carved in southern Louisiana. 
And he has original styles. 

“] don’t have just one style,”’ he explains. ‘My 
carving is mostly for enjoyment, and I like to be free to 
carve whatever I want. Also, I don’t get into great 
detail—such as splits to form feathers—in my work. I 
like to finish a bird without taking a whole lot of time.” 

Burton, an avid conservationist, is active in Ducks 
Unlimited. Many of his birds are resold at auction by 
such groups and funds from the sales help with habitat 
acquisition and management. 

He has used white cedar, cypress, tupelo, basswood 
and other woods to make his birds, but those he has 
recently made of Florida pecky cypress are quite 
different in appearance. They are stained rather than 
painted, and are designed for decoration rather than for 
attracting live ducks. He does, however, carve ‘‘working 
decoys,”’ complete with keels and balanced to float 
upright. Some birds are hollowed out to make them 
float higher on the water. 

Although he is attracting more attention and 
collectors’ interest in his work, he scoffs the term 
“talent,” saying instead, “It just takes work and patience 
to carve decoys like the ones I make.”’ > 


—John Waters Jr. 


SAB SORA OR DEY? 
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Steven Burton has an ample supply of Florida pecky 

cypress on hand for making his decorative decoys. Here, he 

inspects two bodies for overall shape and proportions. He : = ep 

will next carve heads and attach them to the bodies. He uses a band saw to speed up the major shaping of the 
head and body. This piece will form the head of a Canada 
goose, Burton’s “favorite decoy.’’ He also uses a band saw 
to basically shape the decoy’s body. 
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More refined shapes are made using the Fordham, a rotary 
tool that holds a variety of grinding, sanding and carving 
bits. ‘This is where a face mask and guard are absolutely 
necessary,” Burton says. 
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He often puts in details such as feather patterns and lines 
around the bill and eyes with a burning tool. This one 
provides adjustable heat and a choice of several point 
styles. Burton, however, seldom uses much surface 
detailing on his decoys. 
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Burton sometimes carves feathers from thin slabs of wood; however, decoys like those below are his usual projects. 
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Florida Conservation Stamp Winners 


By Andrea H. Blount 


1988-89 
Florida Waterfowl Stamp 


Ronald Louque of Orange, Virginia, won first place in 
the 1988-89 Florida Waterfowl Stamp art contest with 
his original painting of a pair of redhead ducks. The 
stamp is required in addition to the federal ‘Duck 
Stamp” for taking migratory waterfowl in Florida. It will 
be available June 1 from county tax collectors and their 
subagents. 

The redhead is a migratory duck that frequents lakes, 
bays and coastal areas of Florida. Its name is derived 
from the drake’s reddish-brown head coloration. During 
winter in Florida, flocks of as many as 10,000 have been 
seen along the northern Gulf Coast. 

Louque has won numerous competitions, including the 1987 Louisiana Turkey Stamp, North Dakota Duck Stamp, 
National Wildlife Federation conservation stamps and the World Championship Wildfowl Painting Competition. This 
is his second consecutive win in Florida. He has only been painting full-time since 1974. Prior to his ‘‘serious 
commitment” to wildlife art, he studied ornithology at Louisiana State University. He considers this a definite 
advantage to his realistic painting style. 

Prints of the Florida Waterfowl Stamp art will be available through Midwest Marketing Company, Sport ’en Art, 
RED 3, Sullivan, IL 61951. For cost information, telephone (217) 797-6354. 


1988-89 
Florida Turkey Stamp 


Wildlife artist Jim Dollar of Tallahassee was selected 
as the winner of the 1988-89 Florida Turkey Stamp 
contest, sponsored by the Commission. This was the 
first open contest for this stamp; the two previous 
stamps were commissioned works. It was also the first 
time Dollar had entered a state wildlife stamp art 
competition. 

Dollar’s watercolor painting depicts two wild turkey 
gobblers in a woodland habitat representative of north 
Florida’s lowland hardwood hammocks. The painting 
will be used to reproduce the stamp and a signed, 
limited-edition print. 

Dollar’s wildlife paintings have previously been featured in FLORIDA WILDLIFE and Turkey Call magazine 
(published by the National Wild Turkey Federation). He has exhibited original works at the Southeastern Wildlife 
Exposition in South Carolina, and has been invited to appear in the Northeastern Wildlife Exposition to be held in 
New York this year. 

The Florida Turkey Stamp will be available from county tax collectors and their subagents on June 1. It is required, 
in addition to a hunting license, to hunt turkeys in Florida. 

For information on ordering a print, contact Jim Dollar at RFD 9, Box 141, Tallahassee, FL 32303, or telephone 
(904) 562-1649. 
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Khiners 
Catch Big Bars 


By Larry Larsen 
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hiners, in my experience, are 

by far the most successful bait 

for largemouth bass fishing, 
and for a good reason. Shiners are a 
substantial natural bass forage. 

When bass are spawning, shiners 
are apt to be close by. Spawning 
movements stir up bottom 
sediments, and when shiners sense 
this, they often move in to feed on 
plankton, bass eggs or other foods. 
When approached, spawning male 
and female bass often chase off the 
persistent, hungry little baitfish, 
sometimes eating them. For this 
reason the shiner is a good 
springtime bait for finding some 
lively bass action. 

While shiners are an excellent 
year-round bait, they are considered 
a particularly good choice during 
cooler months. Their metabolism 
closely approximates that of a 
largemouth, and although cold- 
water bass are sluggish and slow 
during that time of year, so are 
shiners. 

The various shiner species are 
distributed throughout North 
America in lakes, small streams, 
rivers and ponds. Many Florida 
freshwater bodies support one or 
more species, all of them providing 
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valuable bass forage. 

One of the most common is the 
deep-bodied golden shiner, which in 
spring, exhibits a gold-colored tint. 
The golden shiner is among the 
hardiest and most easily obtainable. 
They can grow as long as 14 to 16 
inches, making a great trophy bass 
bait. The golden shiner’s range 
includes most of the eastern two- 
thirds of the United States. 


Anglers with a cast 
net can quickly 
round up several 
dozen live shiners. 


Other shiners inhabit some of 
the same geographic regions as the 
golden, but many of them prefer 
moving water. The spottail shiner 
and emerald shiner are closely 
related to the golden, but tend to be 
less hardy because of different 
oxygen and temperature 
requirements. The slender, greenish 
emerald shiner and the spottail, 


named for the black spot at the base 
of its tail, are among the prettiest of 
all minnows. They both make 
excellent bass baits. 

I first used shiners for bait in 
Florida many springs ago. Learning 
to use this lively bait was an 
interesting experience. For the first 
few minutes after baiting up, my 
bobber danced around on the water 
surface, then disappeared 
momentarily. After each shiner tired 
out, it began to troll methodically 
around the area I was fishing. 

I remember one March day when 
my partner and I were fishing, each 
taking one side of the boat. Our 
shiners were working well, as 
indicated by the in and out, back 
and forth traveling of our bobbers. 

Although there was no evidence 
of any action around several other 
nearby boats, my bobber 
disappeared within a few minutes 
after casting out the first shiner. 

I fed out line—fast at first. As the 
bass slowed to swallow the bait, I 
reeled in quickly until the line was 
taut, then set the hook and kept 
heavy pressure on it as the big fish 
swam through some nearby sparse 
vegetation. 

Steady pressure finally turned it, > 
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and I was able to bring the fish out 
of the vegetation and toward the 
boat. Moments later, a huge bass 
rolled into the landing net. I leaned 
back in my seat, momentarily 
exhausted, while my partner held up 
9% pounds of beautiful bass for us 
to admire. 

Exuberant over my first bass of 
the day, I took another shiner from 
the live box and tossed toward the 
same general area. Within minutes, 
the bobber disappeared again and 
the rod bowed with the heavy 
tension of another hefty bass. Soon, 
two bass were fanning easily on the 
gunnel-mounted stringer. 

The water conditions that day 
were nearly perfect, and our day’s 
catch included two other 
largemouth bass that each weighed 
more than six pounds. 

any professional guides regularly 
Mars and use large “river 
shiners” when fishing for Florida’s 
big bass. They generally supply their 
parties with five or six dozen, which 
are kept alive in an aerated bait box. 
At $5 to $7 for a dozen of the 
finest, an average day’s investment 
in bait can be expensive. 


Larry Larsen 
caught his 
largest bass 
ever on a big, 
live shiner. 


Two anglers can easily use 40 to 
50 shiners on a good day. During 
the hot days of summer, nine or 10 
dozen shiners may be needed 
because of the increased stress of 
higher temperatures on the bait. 
Hot-weather anglers can either pay 
the price to stock up with 
commercial bait (if available) or 
catch their own. It’s less expensive 
to catch your own, and can be much 
more fun. 

Shiners can often be found in 
densely vegetated, protected waters 
during much of the year. They often 
prefer small canals and sloughs near 
larger bodies of water because there 
is usually plenty of plankton. 
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Shiners can be kept at home in a child-size plastic wading pool. 


Another good place to look is 
along the edges of moss or eelgrass 
close to moving water. Shiners feed 
on algae, so an area having plenty of 
it is a likely place to catch them. 
Algae often grows on the surfaces of 
eelgrass . 

A good way to check for the 
presence of shiners is to toss out a 
few bread crumbs. If any shiners are 
around, they’ll soon be feeding on 
the bread. Many anglers bait a small 
hook with bread to catch them. 

I have two favorite ways of 
catching shiners. The most 
productive, using a cast net, requires 
the most in equipment cost—about 
$100 to $150 for a good-quality six- 
to seven foot radius net. The other 
method, using a cane pole with 
small hook and bobber, is a much 
less expensive way to catch them. 

In clear water, shiners can be 
particularly hard to hook or to lure 
near the range of a cast net. Early 
and late in the day are the most 
productive times, but shiners can 
easily be caught from chummed and 
baited holes all day long. 

The size of the first shiners caught 
often reveals the typical minnow size 
in the school. Regardless of size, 
they will need highly-oxygenated 
water to survive the stresses of being 
caught and transported. 

The first step in catching shiners 
is to bait the area. | recommend 
several good baits: soybean cake, 
hog pellets, rabbit pellets, dog food 


or most anything with cereal in it. 
Even canned dog food with a couple 
of holes punched in the can to allow 
seepage will attract shiners. Be sure 
to attach a line to the can so you can 
retrieve it and avoid littering the 
bottom. 


Fishing with 
shiners, I placed 
seven bass, in 
the live well! 


The bait should be tossed into a 
relatively clean area where the 
water is about six feet deep for using 
a cast net, or 10 to 12 feet deep for 
the cane pole method. I often bait 
several areas then try them the next 
day to find which ones produce the 
best. 

Shiners can often be seen feeding 
at the surface in patches of dense 
vegetation near a baited area, but 
may be difficult to approach 
without scaring them away. 
However, it is fairly easy to chum 
them up closer to your boat. 

Although effective baiting usually 
requires 24 hours or so to attract a 
school of shiners to an area, 
chumming can produce results in a 
few minutes. Oatmeal or bread 
crumbs, mixed with water and cast 
out upstream from a baited hole, 
should bring the shiners swimming 
in. 
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A bread-ball the size of a BB is my 
preferred bait. I use only bread that 
is moist (fresh) in order to form a 
good ball that will stay on a #12 to 
#16 hook. I know guides who 
normally use a long-shank #14 hook 
for easier extraction. This size hook 
is less apt to injure a shiner. 

The bread-ball should be allowed 
to sink to a depth of about four feet 
below a small bobber. When the 
bobber disappears, the cane pole 
should be lifted and the shiner 
swung aboard the boat and quickly 
deposited in an aerated live well. 
When the shiners are hitting well, a 
very small, white plastic worm can 
be used instead of bread. 

Anglers with a cast net can round 
up several dozen shiners much more 
quickly than with a cane pole. It is 
common to net four dozen or so in 
about an hour when over a baited 
area. The cast net is most effective 
over holes that are without 
vegetation since heavy plant growth 
interferes with the net’s closing. 

A cast net can be effective in 
deeper waters (up to 10 feet), in 
darkly stained waters and on very 
cloudy days. Clear water and high, 
noon-bright sunlight require a 
quicker use of the net. In all 
conditions, where the water is 
shallow, you will more likely catch 
more bait. 

Shiners are very valuable and 
deserve great care. Aerators and a 
prepared keeping compound can 
help keep shiners fresh and lively. 


Compounds generally contain a 
tranquilizer, an antiseptic and a 
chemical that stimulates production 
of their protective slime coat. 
Compounds also increase the 
dissolved oxygen content of the 
water and help prevent fungus 
growth. 

I find when catching and releasing 
bass, a brief dunking in compound- 
treated water (stored in my bait 
well) speeds up their recovery. 


Shiners are often 
easy to chum up 
close to the boat, 
where they can be 
netted or hooked. 


6) Wiese: proper care of live shiners 
is an important ingredient in a 
successful bass trip, but so is having 
enough to fish for as long as you 
want. I was on a central Florida lake 
one January, when I ran out of the 
best-size baits. Fortunately it was 

not so soon as to preclude my 
catching some nice fish. 


It had been a super cold month and 


the largemouths didn’t seem to be 
spawning very actively. They were 
still in relatively deep water, holding 
along a hyacinth line. My partner 
and I were fishing for Florida bass 
‘thawgs.”’ We had chosen 10-inch- 
long shiners as our best bet to catch 


a cold-water lunker in a short time. 

Once on the lake, we moved 
quickly to a hyacinth jam and rigged 
our baits through the lips with #5-0 
hooks. We both used a small split 
shot to keep them down and away 
from the hyacinth roots and a large 
cigar-shaped bobber. We had waited 
only five minutes when my bobber 
popped under. 

I let the fish run for about eight 
or 10 seconds before setting the 
hook. The stiff rod strained and the 
reel’s drag moaned momentarily 
until I persuaded the “hawg”’ to 
head my way. My 20-pound-test 
line held and my partner adeptly 
handled the landing net, lifting the 
huge bass into the boat. It weighed 
12 pounds, 2 ounces! 

That fish was the start of a great 
day for me. Although my partner 
couldn’t seem to hook a big bass, I 
placed seven bass, totaling 32 
pounds, in the live well—one of my 
best days on the water. All seven of 
the fish were taken from the 
hyacinth line in seven to eight feet 
of water and all were caught on 
shiners. Of the seven, a couple were 
three-pounders, but they had been 
hooked on small (five-inch-long) 
shiners—not the big ones. 

That first fish of the day was my 
biggest largemouth bass ever, and I 
owe it to a big native shiner. That’s 
another reason there’s no doubt in 
my mind that the best big bass bait 
in the southern United Stated is a 
shiner. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In Florida, it is 
illegal to possess any freshwater 
sport fish while also using a cast net. 
Any game fish caught in a net must 
be immediately released alive into 
the water where they were caught. 
To avoid a violation, store your cast 
net onshore while you are out on 
the water sport fishing. 
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White-tailed deer, wild turkeys and many wildflowers occur at Fisheating Creek. 


RAPH BY LYNN M. STONE PHOTOGRAPH BY TIM BLACK 
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Memories of 
Fisheating Creek 


ur turkey decoy was set up 

about 25 yards away in a 

clearing near a cypress 
swamp. As we sat propped against 
trees, my eyes glanced back and 
forth from the clearing to Lynne 
Maddox, my hunting partner for the 
morning. I felt that the open area, 
created earlier in the year by 
standing water, would be a preferred 
travel path for the area’s wild 
turkeys. 

Twenty minutes had passed since 
I last called, so I decided to yelp 
again. But, before making a move, I 
slowly peered over my shoulder. I 
was pleasantly surprised to see three 
young gobblers, with short-but- 
visible beards, moving along the 
edge of the clearing. Within seconds 
the birds were only 10 yards away, 
presenting easy targets. 

My heart began to pound and my 
mind raced with excitement. The 
turkeys had approached from the 
least expected direction. Lynne’s 
back was toward the birds and she 
was unaware of their presence. 
Worse than that, she wasn’t 
shielded from the birds’ view by our 
partial blind of wax myrtle branches 
and saw palmetto fronds. 

Two of the birds immediately 
became aware of us and paused to 
watch for movement. I whispered 
just loud enough for her to hear, 
‘Three gobblers behind you.” 
Skillfully, she refrained from 
making any quick movements that 
could have alarmed the turkeys. 

She spotted the nearest gobbler 
and slowly began to maneuver her 
gun into shooting position. Luckily, 
it had its back to her, intently 
watching the other two birds as they 
were walking away from the blind. 

As the gobbler began to move 
towards its companions, I decided 
that if Lynne didn’t shoot before the 
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turkey reached the edge of the 
clearing, | would. Out of the corner 
of my eye I saw her raise her gun, 
maneuver the barrel around a 
palmetto frond and fire. 

With startling suddenness the 
bird went down and she had bagged 
her first wild turkey. We spent the 
next few minutes rejoicing and 
describing the hunt we each had 
experienced. It was to become a 
shared memory that will be recalled 
whenever either of us think again 
about Fisheating Creek. 

That was the only wild turkey 
checked out through the check 
station that day, and the last bird of 
the hunting season taken there that 
year. What we did not know at the 
time was that it was also to be the 
last turkey taken on a public hunt at 
Lykes Brothers Fisheating Creek 
Wildlife Management Area. 


Our last time on 
a public hunt at 
“The Creek” was 
to become a 
shared memory. 


“The Creek” has long been 
known as the best turkey hunting 
area in Florida, but it means much 
more to me. Many fondly 
remembered adventures happened 
there. I learned to hunt turkeys at 
Fisheating Creek and bagged my 
first gobbler there. I have since 
enjoyed the pleasures of assisting 
beginners in calling up birds. Above 
all, 1 made many new friends at the 
campsites. We shared hunting 
stories, “‘secret’”’ information about 
the area, our food, friendship and, 
most of all, a deep appreciation for 
this unique place. 


Fisheating Creek originates in 
Highlands County, then flows south 
into Glades County before it 
meanders east into Lake 
Okeechobee. Low-lying cypress 
swamp along the creek provides an 
ideal turkey habitat. Seasonal 
flooding within the cypress, 
combined with cattle grazing during 
dry periods, maintains a manicured 
understory—a food-laden, usable 
habitat that is preferred by wild 
turkeys and other wildlife. 

Scattered among the cypress trees 
are many small meadows of irises 
and other wildflowers which always 
provided spring turkey hunters a 
paradise-like setting. During 
summer months, the meadows are 
abundant with insects, an important 
food source for developing turkey 
poults. Wild turkeys and white- 
tailed deer have long utilized those 
clearings to browse for forage. 

Other species that inhabit this 
unique place are wading birds such 
as white ibises, egrets, sandhill cranes, 
wood storks and herons; wood 
ducks and many other forms of 
birdlife and small mammals. 
Fisheating Creek is also a home of 
the Florida panther, the most 
endangered large mammal in North 
America. 

The creek teems with bass and 
bream and has long been a popular 
freshwater fishing area. Large 
alligators patrol its waters in search 
of food, as do turtles, frogs and 
other aquatic creatures. 

As the topography from the creek 
gently slopes to higher elevations, 
other wildlife habitats occur, even 
though the elevation differences are 
only a few inches. Much of the 
swamp is surrounded by open, 
grassy glades fringed by large oak 
trees. White-tailed deer, wild hogs 
and wild turkeys utilize those areas, [> 
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and in the fall, make good use of the 
acorns produced there. Oak and 
cabbage palmetto hammocks 
interspersed with cypress heads 
eventually blend into palmetto 
prairie dotted with pines. 

White-tailed deer, along with a 
good population of bobwhite quail, 
thrive in the pine-palmetto 
flatwoods. The vegetarian gopher 
tortoise and many species associated 
with its burrows, including the 
endangered indigo snake, also occur 
there. 

Florida’s gopher tortoise 
population has been significantly 
reduced in recent years, principally 
because of state-wide destruction of 
its preferred habitat. As a result, the 
gopher tortoise has been classified as 
a species of special concern in the 
state. 

Another rare form of wildlife 
regularly seen at Fisheating Creek is 
the Florida scrub jay. Scrub jays are 
particular about where they live. 
They are found only in areas having 
sandy soils and the typical scrub 
habitat associated with these soils— 
palmettos, scattered pines and scrub 
oaks. Only two sizable patches of 
suitable scrub jay habitat remain in 
Florida. One is in Highlands 
County, which borders what was 
Fisheating Creek Wildlife 
Management Area. The scrub jay is 
another Florida species threatened 
with potential extinction due to 
habitat loss. 

After our hunt that day, Lynne 
and I talked about coming back to 
the Creek the following fall season 
to hunt deer and quail and to scout 
for wild turkeys in preparation for 
the next spring turkey season. 
However, in June 1985, hunters 
throughout Florida received grave 
news: the landowner, Lykes 
Brothers Inc., had advised state 
officials that they were removing 
their lands from the wildlife 
management area system. 

That was naturally a great 
disappointment to scores of 
sportsmen who had loved the area. 
Old-timers who had hunted ‘'The 
Creek”’ for as many as 30 years, as 
well as newcomers, considered the 
creek a very special place. 

When Florida sportsmen learned 
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Although private 
clubs can often 
afford to pay higher 
lease fees, the 

state of Florida 

still has about 60 
public hunt areas. 


of the closure, many felt disbelief, 
then shock. The question was asked, 
“How and why did it happen—after 
30-odd years of public access?” 
Lykes Brothers cited ‘financial 
considerations”’ as the major reason. 
n Florida, private hunt clubs 
| es often afford to pay higher lease 
fees for exclusive use of the land 
than the state can allot for public 
use of the same area. This 
understandably makes it more 
attractive for landowners to lease 


hunting privileges to private groups 
rather than to the state. 

There is, however, some good 
news. Some losses of lands for 
public hunting have recently been 
offset by state purchases of lands as 
part of the Conservation and 
Recreation Lands Program (CARL) 
and the Save Our Rivers Program. 
Through these programs, several 
new public wildlife management 
areas have been created under 
permanent public ownership. 
Recent acquisitions include the 
Arbuckle, Andrews, Chassahowitzka 
and Guana River public wildlife 
management areas. Others are 
pending. 

Both Lynne and I bagged our first 
wild turkeys at Fisheating Creek— 
although the events were separated 
by years of time. The unique thing 
about her turkey, however, is that it 
will be the most memorable because 
it represents the end of an era—the 
last one taken from a valued, once- 
public hunting tract. @) 
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It's The Law 
By Major Kyle Hill 


I found a dead owl on the highway. Can I have it mounted? 


No. Federal and state laws protect most birds as ‘‘migratory birds.” Technically, it is against the law to possess a 
feather or any other part of a nongame migratory bird without federal and state permits. This is to prohibit individuals 
from killing such birds for their feathers or to mount their skins for decoration or exhibit. However, persons may 
donate a road-killed bird to a willing school, college or university and those institutions may apply to the Commission 
for a permit to have it mounted for educational display. 

Permits are not issued to individuals to mount nongame birds for display in their private homes. 

Florida’s resident game birds which may be taken by licensed hunters for their feathers or for mounting include the 
bobwhite quail and the wild turkey. 

Resident unprotected birds include the English sparrow, starling, pigeon (rock dove) and muscovy duck. These are 
exotic species. 


My child found a baby songbird. Is it legal to keep it? 


No. Migratory songbirds are protected and may not be possessed by unauthorized individuals. 

If an injured bird is found, it should be taken as soon as possible to a permitted wildlife rehabilitation center. There, 
it can be given professional care. 

There are more than 300 wildlife rehabilitation centers in Florida, where the operators are permitted by the 
Commission and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service to possess certain protected species. The name of the 
rehabilitation center nearest you can be found by calling any of the Commission’s regional offices. See page 48 of this 
magazine or the front of your telephone directory for the numbers. 

It is very difficult to raise baby birds successfully. Some species, like blue jays, mockingbirds and cardinals, must be 
fed every 20 minutes to survive. Tiny sparrows should be fed every 10 minutes! 

Before taking possession of a baby bird, make certain it is not just hopping — Lay 
around or trying to fly. Place the bird back in its nest if possible. Parent As ete 
birds do not automatically reject a baby bird that has been handled by 
humans. 

Prior to delivering a bird to a rehabilitation center, an “‘emergency 
formula” for temporary feeding can be made from mashed, hard- 
boiled egg yoke and warm water. It must be mixed to a mushy 
consistency and fed to the bird by using 
tweezers or a small plastic coffee stirrer. 
Place a small amount into the back of 
the baby bird’s mouth every 20 
minutes or as often as the bird 
opens its mouth to let you know 


it is hungry. my) 
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Hunter Education News 


By Captain Ed Tyer 


Hunter Education Coordinator 


Sportsmen and Public Relations 


How does “salesmanship” relate 
to sportsmanship? When sportsmen 
talk about major problems facing 
sport hunters today, someone is 
likely to mention loss of wildlife 
habitat as a major factor that takes 
its toll on game and nongame animal 
populations. However, there is 
another significant problem besides 
loss of habitat: a lack of ethics 
among some people who call 
themselves “thunters.’’ They are 
“selling” the sport in negative ways. 

All salespeople are not sportsmen 
or sportswomen, but perhaps 
everyone who enjoys hunting should 
try to be a “salesperson for the 
sport.’’ Although they may not be 
selling merchandise, real estate or 
other tangible items, most of them 
“sell” something, even though it 
may only be their services or 
philosophies. 

Sociological surveys of American 
attitudes toward hunting indicate 
that not all nonhunters are opposed 
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to hunting—particularly when it’s 
done for food or when it’s done 
with a sense of ethics. 

There are many people who are 
not “‘anti-hunting”’ but who are 
“anti-hunter” because of the abuses 
of the privilege by a small 
minority—those who true 
sportsmen have traditionally 
referred to as “slob hunters.’’ 

All too often, ethical sportsmen 
contribute to nonhunters’ ill feelings 
through their own lack of 
understanding or consideration of 
nonhunters’ points of view. What 
sportsmen say about hunting, the 
philosophies they share and their 
actions may be misread or 
misunderstood by someone who 
does not hunt. In some cases, the 
love of the sport may even be 
offensive to them. For instance, 
driving around with a dead deer 
hanging on a car or truck may upset 
them, perhaps because they are 
unaware of or do not appreciate the 
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effort and skill it requires to take a 
deer. To some individuals, this 
scene is not a proud hunter on his 
way home with a trophy and meat 
for the freezer; to them, it appears to 
be a cruel act. 

Less than two percent of Florida’s 
population buys a resident hunting 
license. Do they need to care how 
nonhunters feel? Yes! If they care 
about wildlife, the hunting heritage 
and the future of the sport, they 
certainly need to care about how 
nonhunters feel. Every hunter needs 
to be a “public relations person”’ for 
the sport. 

By becoming more aware of your 
“public relations” efforts, you can 
make them more positive. The 
future of sport hunting might well 
be at risk unless hunters take 
positive action to preserve their 
public image. Each hunter can either 
be part of the solution or part of the 


problem. ® 
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HELP US CLEAN OUT OUR ATTIC 


Extend your subscription for 2 years, 
and receive 12 back issues as a bonus. 


\ Y have a big, well-cared-for inventory of back issues of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE magazine, which date from about 1970 through the past year. These 
include monthly issues (up through September 1976) and bimonthly issues 
(beginning with November-December 1976). Although old, they contain much 
information that is just as interesting today as it was then. 


You'll help us clean out our attic when you buy either a new two-year 
subscription (with the special order form below) or renew your present 
subscription for two years at the regular rate of only $14. When you do, we’ll 
send you 12 randomly selected back issues of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


PLEASE NOTE: Sorry, but we cannot provide a choice of issues at this price; 
however, if you are a recent subscriber, we will send you only issues that were 
published prior to 1980. If you want this service, please mark the box below for 
“Pre-1980 only.” 


This form (or a photocopy) must be used for this special offer. 
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cS Please Check One: C] New Subscription a Renewal—Enclose Label From Current Issue 
is) Check here if you want Pre-1980 issues only 


Send 12 Back Issues to: 
Address: 
City ee a ee tate ee St ZIP 
Enclose full payment of $14, and please allow four weeks for delivery of the back issues. 


Please make check or money order payable to FLORIDA WILDLIFE. Send your order to 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE BACK ISSUES, 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, Florida 32399-1600. 
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Conservation Update 


Compiled By John Waters Jr. 


St. Johns River 
Clean-up Planned 


The St. Johns River Water Management District has 
approved a $4 million plan to study the St. Johns River 
between Crescent City and Jacksonville, and to clean up 
the pollution that has accumulated there in recent years. 
The state, through the Surface Water Improvement and 
Management (SWIM) program, allocated $2.4 million 
of the total. The city of Jacksonville will provide 
another $1 million, and the remaining $600,000 will be 
collected from property taxes in the district. 

The plan initially calls for studies to pinpoint 
pollution sources and to find areas where contaminants 
are most concentrated. Previous studies indicate the 
river is most polluted near Jacksonville; however, 
significant water quality problems have been noted as 
far south as Putnam and Flagler counties. Run-off from 
industrial and agricultural operations are considered the 
main causes of pollution in the St. Johns. 

For several years, fish having ulcerated lesions have 
been caught in the St. Johns, especially around 
Jacksonville. Most of the infected species have been 
bottom-dwellers such as flounder, trout, menhaden and 
stingrays. One researcher suspects heavy metals— 
accumulated in bottom sediments—are a probable 
contributing cause for the lesions. 
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Baker and Columbia 
Counties Could 
Be First To Receive 
Experimental Panther Stock 


Scientists studying the Florida panther, America’s 
most endangered large mammal, say the habitat at 
Osceola National Forest is suitable for an experiment 
designed to re-establish the species in part of its former 
range. 

The plan has several phases, the first being to release 
sterilized, wild western cougars (panthers); then later, to 
release sterilized captive-bred hybrids of Florida panther 
and western cougar stock. If all goes well, researchers 
plan to release captive-bred pure strains of the Florida 
panther. The ultimate goal of the project is to establish a 
reproducing population of Florida panthers in the wild. 

The Commission has established several policies to 
protect the interests of the public during the re- 
introduction experiment, including keeping hunting 
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seasons as they have been, arranging payment for any 
livestock losses occurring from panthers (which is 
unlikely to happen) and making no changes in land use 
options for adjacent property owners. 

Researchers will attach harmless radio-transmitter 
collars to the released cats so their movements can be 
tracked by radiotelemetry. 

The Commission publishes a newsletter about the 
Florida panther highlighting important news in the 
research and preservation efforts directed at this rare 
and endangered animal. To receive this free publication, 
write: CORYI; 620 South Meridian Street; Tallahassee, 
FL 32399-1600. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s 


Photo & Art Contests 
Are Open 


Our annual nature photography contest will be open 
until June 30, so you still have time to enter your 
best color slides. There are four categories this year: 
wild birds, wild mammals, wildlife other than birds and 
mammals, and the environment. Write for free official 
entry forms and the rules: FLORIDA WILDLIFE Photo 
Contest; 620 South Meridian Street; Tallahassee, FL 
32399-1600. 

A second contest, for wildlife art, is open until May 
16. The staff hopes to select a winning work for 
reproduction on the July-August cover and as a signed, 
numbered print. Write for specifications: FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE Art Contest; 620 South Meridian Street; 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. 
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Snail Kites Declined 
During 1987 Drought 


Florida’s snail kite (also known as the Everglades 
kite) suffered significant decline in its population during 
last year’s dry summer. Human-caused habitat 
degradation is also blamed for the decline. Estimates of 
the number of kites fell from 564 birds in 1986 to only 
326 in 1987. The situation has been worse in the past. 
A 1967 count found only 58 snail kites. By 1980, a 
peak of 654 were counted. Water Conservation Area 
3A in the Everglades showed the greatest decrease last 
year, while there were increases in other parts of the 
species’ south Florida range. 
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Things To Do Outdoors 


Although Florida’s winter season is generally mild, 
allowing people to enjoy year-round outdoor activities, 
spring is the season most awaited by many. Nature 
seems to wake up from a resting period and lure us 
outdoors. Here are some suggestions for things to do 
this spring: 


Go Fishing — This is the time of year that bass and 
bream gather for spawning, and can almost always be 
caught. 


Visit a Refuge or State Park — No one in Florida is 
more than an hour or so from a wildlife refuge or state 
park. 


Go for a Hike — Our state has miles and miles of trails 
and country roads, just waiting to be enjoyed. 


Canoe a Stream — Rent one if you don’t own one. 
Check a library or ask a friend if you don’t know where 
to go. Florida has many fabulous canoe trails. 


Plant Trees — Container-grown flowering dogwoods, 
native hollies, wax myrtle and southern cedar are just a 
few of our native plant species that are beautiful, as well 
as beneficial to wildlife. 


Build Birdhouses — This is a good rainy-day project, 
as well as something you can do with youngsters. 


Take Pictures of Nature — Spring is full of new life, 
brilliant colors, activities and subjects for your picture 
taking. 


Go Turkey Hunting — Spring turkey season runs 
March 19 through April 24. Don’t forget your Florida 
Turkey Stamp. 
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Living Coral Reefs Are 
Sensitive to Temperature 


Coral reefs are very sensitive to temperature 
variations, says University of Miami’s Rosenstiel School 
of Marine and Atmospheric Science. Researchers there 
are studying numerous colonies of corals in four areas 
where the main differences among them are water 
temperatures. 

Increases in warmth seem to be more harmful to 
corals than decreases—with as little as two degrees rise 
being able to kill corals. It can take a 10-degree fall in 
temperature to have the same effect, scientists say. 


Nature Notes 


A “Monkey’s Muzzle’ is an organ in the head of a whale 
which is thought by experts to vibrate as sounds are being 
made. It looks like the ‘‘pursed lips” of a chimpanzee. 
Precisely how sounds are made by whales, however, is still 
undetermined. 


105 Manatees—almost nine percent of the entire 
population—are known to have died in Florida waters 
during 1987. Collisions with motorboats were the major 
causes. 


The Dorsal Fin of Killer Whales attains a length of 
nearly six feet. This large, intelligent mammal of the sea 
feeds on smaller whales, seals, fish and penguins. It can 
swim 35 mph. 


Large-scale Irrigation of America’s farmlands is 
undergoing careful scrutiny because of increasing 
concentrations of salts in irrigated soils. 


More Plants Grow along Florida’s West Coast than on 
the state’s East Coast. Higher winds and salt levels from the 
Atlantic Ocean are harsher on plants that grow close to the 
Atlantic. 


Florida’s Freshwater Supply is abundant and much used 
for recreation; however, some states in the western United 
States use most of their water supply to irrigate crops. 


Two-Thirds of the World’s Nations must grow part of 
their food on arid, desert-like land. In Florida, however, 


rains sometimes delay planting and harvesting. 
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CALL TOLL FREE 


Lakeland- 1-800-282-8002 

Ocala- 1-800-342-9620 

West Palm Beach- 1-800-432-2046 
Lake City- 1-800-342-8105 
Panama City- 1-800-342-1676 
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This publication was produced at an annual cost of $48,608, or $1.74 
per copy, to provide information to the public about wildlife resources 


and their conservation. Subscription revenues defray a substantial portion 
of the above-listed cost of magazine production. 
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until a few years 

following 1900, a 
subspecies of the red wolf 
roamed freely throughout 
much of the state. Florida’s 
wolf was dark in color and 
known as the “black wolf” 
(Canis rufus floridanus). In 
appearance, the black wolf 
(and other subspecies of 
the red wolf) closely 
resembles the coyote, 
another wild dog. 
Although the coyote 
currently ranges 
throughout much of North 
America, including parts of 
Florida, the red wolf is 
extinct in the wild. 

The red wolf’s behavior 
is similar to that of the 
coyote. It does not form 
“packs.” Instead, pairs 
establish and defend 
territories in which they 
mutually care for and rear 
their young. 

Unfortunately for the 
black wolf, settlers were 
quick to consider it 
undesirable and worthy 
only of being 
exterminated. Until the 
late 1800s, a bounty could 
be collected for each wolf 
killed. Due to irrational 
fears and a lack of 
understanding, the black 
wolf thus became extinct 
in Florida very shortly 
after the turn of the 
century. No pure black 
wolves have been 
substantiated in the state 
since 1908, although there 
were a few reported sitings 


I: the wilds of Florida, 


of other red wolves for 
another decade. 

The red wolf, a forest 
dweller which formerly 
occurred in most of the 
Southeast, became extinct 
in the wild during the 
1970s. However, a few 
captive individuals have 
been maintained and 
allowed to breed, keeping 
the species alive. A small 
number of captive-bred red 
wolves have been 
experimentally released 
into the wild in isolated 


areas of South Carolina 
and North Carolina. 

Tallahassee’s Jr. Museum 
acquired a pair of captive- 
bred red wolves in 
February 1988 and placed 
them in an outdoor habitat 
at the museum’s zoo. 
However, there are no 
plans—at this time—to 
breed the museum’s pair 
nor to re-introduce the red 
wolf to its former habitats 
in Florida. 


—John Waters Jr. 


